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College History and Its 


“New Approaches” 


By RAYMOND P. STEARNS 


University of Illinois 


Tur NEWEST VOLUME in the series published by 
the National Council for the Social Studies and 
devoted to the social studies from the kindergar- 
ten on is ‘‘Social Studies in the College: Pro- 
grams for the First Two Years’’ (William G. 
Tyrrell, ed., New York, 1953). Its first chapter, 
‘“Needs of Young Adults as Citizens in a Demo- 
cratic Society,’’ written by William H. Cart- 
wright, department of education, Duke Univer- 
sity, sets the tone and suggests the approach of 
the entire book. It begins with the statement 
that ‘‘there is need in society for certain types 
of behavior’’; lists nine ‘‘behavior patterns’’ for 
the ‘‘maintenance, strengthening, and improve- 
ment of a democratic society’’; emphasizes that 
‘‘knowledge must function’’; asserts that, in 
order to aid students to form proper attitudes, it 


“sap ieer 


is necessary to select materials from the tra- 
ditional subject matter of the social sciences; 
urges emphasis upon the study of present-day 
society so that students may gain practical ex- 
perience in solving problems which arise out of 
the society in which they live; and suggests that 
this approach will even be useful in teaching his- 
tory, for ‘‘students are far more likely to find it 
necessary to learn some history to understand 
major modern problems than they are to find the 
consideration of major modern problems essen- 
tial to learning history’’ (p. 3). 

Obviously, undergraduates are to be treated 
to a social studies program which is a continnu- 
ation of the ‘‘life-adjustment”’ training to which, 


1A paper read at the 69th conference, American His- 
torical Association, New York City, Dec. 28-30, 1954. 











if they attended lower schools with truly *‘mod- 
ern’’ curricula, they have already been exposed 
since their kindergarten days. History, in a 
formal sense, has little place in this curriculum. 
That history which is included is selected care- 
fully with an eye to the ‘‘ proper attitudes’’ to be 
developed. It is largely recent, or current, his- 
tory (or it is ‘‘world history’’ so slanted as to 
point up present-day problems), and every ef- 
fort is made to functionalize it as an instrument 
for contributing to a better ‘‘understanding’’ of 
the problems both of today and of tomorrow. 
From this point of view, which apnears to hold 
the ascendancy (though not complete unanim- 
ity) among educationists, the formal study of 
the past has little value. And as history is pri- 
marily a formal study of the past, it is held in 
very low esteem by this current—and dominant 
—school of curriculum-makers. Until recently, 
this attitude has been largely confined to the cur- 
riculum-makers of the lower schools, especially 
of the secondary schools. But the new volume 
clearly suggests that this approach is also apphi- 
cable to social studies at the college level, at least 
for underclassmen. 

Without commending or condemning this 
‘‘life-adjustment’’ approach to social studies at 
the lower school level, I wish to consider its effeets 
upon history and history teaching at the college 
level where, regardless of its merits or demerits 
in the lower schools, it constitutes a dangerous 
attack upon history taught as history and chal- 
lenges many of the principles and values of his- 
tory long cherished by professional historians. 

The origin of the movement to teach social 
studies as a major part of the program of edu- 
cation .for citizenship is clearly discernible. 
Whatever John Dewey might have said or in- 
tended to say, his disciples find him at the root 
of the movement. Dewey is said to have viewed 
history as a pragmatic means of teaching ethics, 
the purpose of which 
is to teach the learner an appreciation of the nature 
of practical social situations. Instead of emphasizing 
the fetish of discipline, or of the cultural value of a 
study, or history for history’s sake, Dewey suggests 
that students might better study the ethical relation- 
ships involved in the complex social world of which 
they are members.” 

This ‘‘ethical conception of history makes it a 
2L. J. Alilunas, Social Studies, 41: 111-14, March, 
1950. 
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functional study. History then becomes a tech- 
nique for understanding social life and even im- 
proving it... .’’ 

Dewey’s courses in functional history began 
in the experimental school organized at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the last years of the 19th 
century. This functional approach, however, is 
not apparent in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten appointed by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1892. In fact, this report, which was 
the first to set before the American educational 
public a complete program for history teaching 
in the lower schools, urged more history as his- 
tory, especially in the secondary schools.* Nor 
is there apparent any signifieant concern for 
functionalism in the reports by the American 
Historical Association’s Committee of Seven, ap- 
pointed in 1896 primarily to try to regularize 
college entrance requirements in history; the 
Committee of Eight, appointed in 1905 to con- 
sider the teaching of history in the elementary 
schools; and the Committee of Five, appointed 
in 1907 to consider modifications of the program 
recommended by the former Committee of 
Seven.* Indeed, the widespread demand for 
functional history teaching arose only in the 
second decade of the present century. It came 
in response to conditions and demands engen- 
dered by World War I, and it was first set forth 
in ‘‘The Social Studies in Seeondary Educa- 
tion,’’ published in 1916 by the Committee on 
Social Studies of the National Education As- 
sociation.® 

All this was made abundantly clear in an 
editorial published in the Historical Outlook in 
December, 1919, entitled ‘‘A Decade of History 
Teaching.’’® After pointing out that World 
War I had altered greatly the content and the 
emphasis of history courses from the elementary 
schools through the universities, with highly ex- 
panded student populations at all levels, and 
with college history departments reaching out 


3“Committee of Ten on Secondary School Studies” 
(New York, 1894), pp. 162-201. 

4 See Committee of Seven, “The Study of History in 
Schools” (New York, 1899); Committee of Eight, “The 
Study of History in Elementary Schools” (New York, 
1909) ; Committee of Five, “The Study of History in Sec- 
ondary Schools” (New York, 1911). The Committee of 
Five, however, rearranged the materials recommended 
by the Committee of Seven so as to place a greater em- 
phasis on modern history. See its report, p. 43. 

5 Bulletin No. 28 (1916), Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. A preliminary report appeared in the 
History Teacher’s Magazine, 4: 291-96, Dec., 1913. 

6 Historical Outlook, 10: 497, Dec., 1919. 
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into such new fields as Latin-American History, 
Far Eastern History, and Contemporary Affairs, 
the editorial went on to say: 


It is noteworthy, however, that the professional spirit 
and pedagogical standards of high school teachers 
of history have advanced greatly during the decade. 
It is they who are demanding a course of study in 
history which shall consider not the wishes of the few 
students who expect to go to college, but the needs of 
citizens whose schooling will cease perhaps at the 
close of the fourth high school year, but in many cases 
will stop at the end of the ninth grade. It is the high 
school teachers who are urging the study of recent 
European and American history; and it is these 
teachers . . . rather than the college professors of 
history who will determine the field and the content of 
future high school courses in history. 


The functional use of history for education 
for citizenship was enthusiastically endorsed in 
1919 by a joint committee of the American His- 
torical Association and the National Board for 
Historical Service in co-operation with the Com- 
mission on a National Program of Education of 
the NEA.” But the major problems involved 
were not formally brought to the attention of 
the American Historical Association until 1926, 
when Professor A. C. Krey, in a report to the 
Council from the Committee on History Teach- 
ing in the Schools, pointed out that a NEA Com- 
mittee on the Reorganization of the Secondary 
Schools had laid down new guiding principles. 
It was a general assumption of the NEA, said 
Mr. Krey, ‘‘that the social studies, history, 
government, economics, sociology, and perhaps 
geography, contribute to one main function of 
the schools—education for effective social mem- 
bership.’’*> Further, the NEA 
laid down its statement of guiding principles. It set 
forth as the main objectives of secondary education 
seven aims: health, vocation, ethical character, com- 
mand of fundamental processes, citizenship, worthy 
home membership, and worthy use of leisure. 


In this plan, Mr. Krey pointed out, the curricu- 
lum of the secondary school was made to rest 
upon objectives, not upon subjects; and, al- 
though the social studies had been assigned a 
central place in the curriculum, no sound, prac- 

7 Historical Outlook, 10: 190-91, April, 1919. The 
AHA was represented by Guy Stanton Ford, Samuel B. 
Harding, Andrew C. MeLaughlin, and Joseph C. Schafer 
in association with four educeationists. 

8 American Historical Association, “Annual Report for 
1926’? (Washington, D. C., 1927), p. 116. For materials 
quoted below, see pp. 112-119. 
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tical, and measurable means had been found 
whereby to determine the specific objectives of 
the social studies and their clear relation to the 
objectives of the new curriculum as a whole. 
A “‘sharp definition’’ of the objectives of the 
social studies was needed, said Mr. Krey, but 
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altogether they suffered from ‘‘vague and gen- 
eral statements of their aims,’’ and it had been 
the ‘‘glory’’ of, history to cherish no purpose ex- 
cept the general aim ‘‘of seeking truth in the 
past.’’ School administrators, continued Mr. 
Krey, took the attitude that ‘‘the reorganization 
of subject matter content must in all cases be ac- 
complished by the specialists in those fields.’’ 
But it was evident that Mr. Krey and his asso- 
ciates considered this to be a most difficult, if not 
an impossible, task. 

The functionalist requires that history must 
contribute in a specific manner to education for 
democratic citizenship. At first glance, this is 
not an unusual demand. Historians have long 
held that history is fundamentally important to 
a lively understanding and appreciation of pres- 
ent-day affairs, and even a means of antici- 
pating (though hardly of predicting) the pos- 
sibilities in the future—both of which might well 
be accepted as contributions to democratic citi- 
zenship.’’® But the functionalist is not satisfied 
with such generalities. He demands that history 
contribute to the development of specific atti- 
tudes of mind, to the personality adjustment of 
individual students, and to democratic action, 
including action for the improvement of demo- 
cratic society. Further, as we shall see, if and 
when these objectives have been achieved by a 
careful selection of historical data, the func- 
tionalist has no further use for history as his- 
tory.'° 

At the college level, and to a great extent 
among the lower schools as well, the greatest 
efforts to meet the new functional requirements 
preseribed by the NEA have been the various 
‘‘new approaches’’ to history teaching. The ex- 
periments have been given a variety of names: 
‘‘integrated courses,’’ ‘‘fusion courses,’’ ‘‘ prob- 
lems courses,’’ ‘‘laboratory courses,’’ ‘‘core cur- 
ricula,’’ ‘‘current issues,’’ ‘‘world history,’’ and 
even ‘‘general education’’—at least as general 

9 This is the attitude of the “new Committee of Eight” 
referred to in note 6 above: “The supreme aim in the 
teaching of history and social sciences is to give positive 
direction to the growth of those mental and moral quali- 
ties of children which, rightly developed, constitute the 
basis of the highest type of citizenship.” 

10 Pedagogical journals teem with statements of “objec- 
tives” in the teaching of history and the social sciences. 
Cf., B. Stewart, Social Education, 11: 123-25, March, 
1947; F. P. Wirth, ibid., 6: 6-10, Jan., 1942; J. Gathany, 
Social Studies, 42: 289-93, 1951; E. B. Wesley, in E. 
West, ed., “Improving the Teaching of World History,” 


Twentieth Yearbook, National Council for Social Studies 
(Washington, D. C.), 1949, pp. 1-5. 
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education is applied to social studies outside 
the Ivy League. Most of them have arisen in 
response to post-World War I demands for new 
syntheses of historical data functionally directed 
and given primarily as ‘‘terminal courses’’ for 
students who are likely to have no further ex- 
posure to history. (There is, of course, a deplor- 
able assumption here—that education ends with 
formal schooling at whatever level student sev- 
erance may take place. ) 

I do not seek to evaluate these new approaches 
to history teaching. Whether their constant flux 
is a mark of failure or evidence of constant im- 
provement is of no permanent consequence. 
What is of consequence is that, in the eyes of 
educationists, these new approaches are ineffec- 
tive, and curriculum-makers with an eye for 
functional training in democratic citizenship 
tend materially to reduce the amount of history 
taught in them and to view history, as historians 
generally conceive it, as of small value in edu- 
cation for citizenship or, it would seem, in edu- 
cation in the large. 

Evidence of the educationists’ growing dis- 
satisfaction with history as a functional medium 
for citizenship training assumes many forms. 
One is that history, even in its ‘‘new ap- 
proaches,’’ is not student-centered. So much 
emphasis is placed upon subject-matter content 
in history that the student, his attitudes of mind, 
his social values, and his social adjustments be- 
come secondary to the object of teaching history. 
A Milwaukee teacher complained in 1936 that 
‘‘history teaching has certainly been far from 
successful, largely because we have been teach- 
ing ‘history’ ’’;'’ and a Massachusetts teacher 
wrote in the same year, ‘‘The outstanding weak- 
ness of the history course in its civic-training 
values at present is the emphasis on the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge.’’!? In 1949, Edgar B. Wesley 
wrote : 

The idea that world history should provide a system- 
atic coverage of the principal events of all ages is 
a widespread and persistent delusion. Textbook 
writers, accepting the preposterous pronouncements 
of historians, have frequently fried to perform this 
incredible task. The extent to which they have suc- 
ceeded is a reliable index of the failure of the course. 

. Success in teaching world history involves the 


11K, W. Dresden, Social Studies, 27: 37-43, Jan., 1936. 
12 T, C, Barham, Jr., Social Studies, 27: 186-90, Mareh, 
1936. 
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complete renunciation of the idea of systematic 
coverage.1% 

Others argue that history rests so heavily upon 
reading ability in students that poor readers 
suffer. According to one writer, ‘‘Social studies 
will never become a dynamic and functional sub- 
ject if there is not a greater attempt to make it 
something more than a reading class.’""* To a 
Michigan professor of education, ‘‘it was per- 
fectly clear’’ that student’s growth in citizen- 
ship ‘‘did not depend solely, or even necessarily, 
upon the quantity of information he acquired 
as a result of applying his skill to reading.’’? A 
student might ‘‘make very satisfactory progress 
along the citizenship road and never ‘crack a 
book’ ’’; conversely, one might have superior skill 
in reading and ‘‘still not make either the kind 
or degree of progress a pupil should make as a 
result of his experiences in these studies.’’* 
Still others insist that, as history is not a 
science, with fixed scientific conclusions, it has 
no value in social-science training. ‘‘In the 
social field,’? wrote one eager social scientist, 
‘the fallacy that there are two sides, or more, 
to every question must be renounced. A scien- 
tific solution to many of our social problems 
must be found and it must be found soon.’’’ 
Even the teaching of world history, which has 
” among the 
functional approaches to history teaching, ap- 
pears to fill the bill in inverse proportion to its 
systematic coverage as history. It bores students 
with too many facts;'’ it tends ‘‘to synthesize 
the unsynthesizable’’;'* and, as whatever inte- 
gration of subject matter takes place, it takes 
place outside the students’ experience and, ac- 
cordingly, cannot be expected to be vital, dy- 
namic, and a basis for social action; moreover, 
it leads to all the pitfalls of capsule-learning: 
superficiality, scorn for the hard work and seri- 
ous thought necessary for intelligent interpreta- 


emerged as the ‘‘modal offering’ 


13 In West, loc. cit. Cf., K. E. Baugh, Social Education, 
9: 117-22, March, 1945. Wesley, however, called for a 
new synthesis of world history which many historians 
would look upon with favor and even longing. 

14D, K. Farthing, in E. Krug and G. L. Anderson, eds., 
“Adapting Instruction in the Social Studies to Individual 
Differences,” Fifteenth Yearbook, National Council for 
the Social Studies (Washington, D. C., 1944), pp. 78-79. 
Cf., J. W. Baldwin, Social Studies, 40: 58-63, Feb., 1949. 

150. W. Stephenson, Social Educution, 11: 299-302, 
Nov., 1947. 

16 Stewart, loc. cit. 

17 D. McClure, in West, op. cit., pp. 25-29; W. Habber- 
ton, Social Education, 10: 17-19, Jan., 1946. 

18 G, L. Mosse, Social Studies, 11: 99-103, Mareh, 1949. 
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tion, and generalizations without an adequate 
basis for understanding.’® 

At least one well-known, active proponent of 
functional history teaching has gone beyond the 
mere criticism of history courses as media for 
education for democratic citizenship to challenge 
the very foundations of history as a- discipline. 
In an address, *° in 1951, Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, 
retired professor of education, University of 
Minnesota, labelled as ‘‘fallacies’’ of historians 
and history teachers the following proposi- 


tions :?! 


1. The “naive idea of chronological continuity,” a 
“shibboleth by which historians insist that ‘you can- 
not understand the peace terms unless you first study 


the causes of the war.’ ” Historical continuity is a 
figment of historians’ imagination; it has no reality 
in the record and it meets no mental requirement. 

2. The idea that we should seek to understand a past 
period from the standpoint of its contemporaries. If 
the idea is to understand the past, said Wesley, this 
vicarious identification is desirable; but it contributes 
nothing to the understanding of the present-day 
world. 2 

3. The “vague and nebulous” doctrine called historieal- 
mindedness, from which derives the admonition to 
take the long view, to be patient, to achieve a per- 
spective, to eschew changes, to judge leniently, and 
to abstain from practical interpretations. One who 
follows these admonitions, said Wesley, will become 
a “personal dabbler and a civie eunuch.” 

4. The notion that history is an entity, with certain 
standards, rights, and claims—an anthromorphie con- 
ception which is a hangover from the days when the 
muses were taken seriously and one that is still used 
to bludgeon students into taking history courses and 
acquiring a catalogue of names and dates. 

There is no need, before historians, to com- 
ment on Professor Wesley’s alleged ‘‘fallacies.’’ 
Either he confused annalists and antiquarians 
with historians, or he believes that historians have 
actually assumed the narrow role ascribed to 


19C, A. Harper, Social Studies, 27: 92-94, Feb., 1936. 

20To the best of my knowledge, this address has not 
been published. I was present at the meeting and took 
notes. Later, at my request, Dr. Wesley kindly lent me 
his paper, from which I enlarged and corrected my notes. 
The address was public, at a meeting jointly sponsored 
by the College of Education and the department of his- 
tory, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, during the 
29th Annual Conference of the Teachers of History and 
Social Studies, April 27-28, 1951. 

21 Actually, Wesley listed five “fallacies.” I have omit- 
ted the first, the idea that the past has answers to present 
problems, because I doubt that any competent historian 
would accept it, even with the caricatures of history which 
Wesley mirrors. 
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them by the Positivists of a century ago. For 
Professor Wesley concluded his remarks by 
saying that if the historian is merely a recording 
secretary, he is a man of little importance and 
no influence; and if the historian wishes to com- 
mand respect and become a useful part of soci- 
ety, he will become a social scientist, employing 
sociology, anthropology, geography, political 
science, and the like, in order to prepare history 
that will significantly illuminate the present-day 
world. Evidently, the historian, no matter what 
tools he may employ, who seeks to comprehend 
the past, and to make it understandable to his 
own generation, contributes nothing of value to 
the contemporary world—or, at least, nothing 
worth teaching to the younger generation in the 
schools. And history, as Wesley viewed it in 
this address,** is merely a kind of entertainment 
which, though it may embrace a certain ‘‘ esoteric 
wisdom,’’ has no practical use in education for 
demoeratie citizenship. 

Those members of the historical profession 
who believe that the nub of the controversy be- 
tween historians and educationists is a question 
merely of ‘‘methods’’ in the classroom would be 
well-advised to take another—and a closer—look. 
A powerfully placed group of educationists have 
persuaded themselves that history, as history, 
has no value in education for citizenship and, 
indeed, that history cannot justify itself as an 
intellectual discipline. Unless historians are 
prepared ‘‘to commit a social science,’’ as W. H. 
Auden has put it, and turn their attention 
wholly upon the present, with excursions into the 
past only as exigencies of the present clearly and 
vitally demand it—in short, unless historians 
forsake their profession and deny many of the 
basic precepts of their historical training—his- 
tory should be dropped from the curriculum. 
Neither the contortions nor the distortions of the 
many ‘‘new approaches’’ to history have satis- 
fied the functionalist. 

History, however, both as an intellectual disci- 
pline and as a subject taught in schools, has been 
greatly affected by the controversy of the last 
half-century, and the erises of the period have 


22 Elsewhere, Wesley appears to hold a more sympa- 
thetic view of history. Cf., his “American History in 
Schools and Colleges” (The Report of the Committee on 
American History in Schools and Colleges of the Ameri- 
ean Historical Association, The Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association, and The National Council for the 
Social Studies. New York, 1944). 
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conspired to intensify these effects. Not all of 
the effects have been destructive. Insofar as 
the demands of the educationists have led to bet- 
ter teaching methods, and to better textbooks 
and other teaching aids, the teaching of history 
has been improved. It is probably impossible to 
disentangle the demands of educationists from 
those of James Harvey Robinson and the pro- 
ponents of the ‘‘New History’’ in the broaden- 
ing of the bases of history to include economic, 
social, and other aspects of human experience as 
well as political affairs; and in addition to this 
horizontal development of history and of history 
teaching, two world wars, a world depression, a 
revolution in the means of communication and 
transportation, and the political and social con- 
sequences of these events have all conspired with 
—and, perhaps, produced—new educational de- 
mands for world hissory, which has sprung up on 
all sides and at all levels of instruction since 
World War I. Probably no historian would con- 
demn wholly any ‘of these things, although some 
qualifications might be added. 

On the debit side are some effects with great 
potential danger to history and to history teach- 
ing. Among these is the widespread ‘‘present- 


mindedness’’ of historians already pointed out 
in Professor C. E. Nowell’s address to this con- 


ference three years ago.** It does not appear 
likely that this present-mindedness is the result 
solely of educationists’ demands upon the his- 
torical profession. The crises of mankind during 
the past half-century, and other factors set forth 
by Nowell and others, played into the hands of 
the educationists and impelled many historians 
and students of history to turn to recent history 
and, relatively, to disregard the past. Ancient 
history, medieval history, early modern—and 
even early American—history have been shoved 
aside in this extreme preoccupation with current 
affairs. Widely used and highly regarded text- 
books have been revised repeatedly in the direc- 
tion of this strangely unhistorical trend. Even 
world history, the demands for which, at the out- 
set, ran counter to the currentness of functional 
teaching, tends to become a geographical rather 
than a truly historical expression. Some histori- 
ans, no doubt bitten by the functionalist bug, 
try to ‘‘hold with the hare and run with the 


23 Journal of Modern History, 24: 331-40, Dec., 1952. 
Cf. G. B. Carson, Jr., AAUP Bulletin, 39: 474-82, Au- 
tumn, 1953. 
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hounds’’ and, in trying, consciously or uncon- 
sciously cease to be historians. Whatever the 
causes, the professional historians of the United 
States have turned to recent history with a readi- 
ness which ignores genuine perspective, belies 
historical-mindedness, and tears to bits the seam- 
less garment of Clio. 

Even these distortions and possible abuses of 
history have largely been in vain, if we accept 
the estimates of the educationists. And, as the 
latter now seem disposed to consign history to 
oblivion, anyway, perhaps those historians and 
history teachers who have so manfully striven to 
meet the functionalists’ demands will now feel 
justified in ceasing their efforts and getting back 
to history for history’s sake. This certainly is 
not to agree with the educationists’ estimate of 
the nature and value of history; nor is it to 
despise education for democratic citizenship, a 
most important role which most laymen and edu- 
cators (as distinct from educationists) still find 
history eminently capable of performing—and 
one to which the remarkably healthy enrollment 
in history classes over the nation testifies, in spite 
of educationists. Moreover, as history teachers 
emancipate themselves from the limitations im- 
posed upon them by the narrow functionalism of 
educationists, they may once more realize the 
fullest powers of history, not only for citizen- 
ship-training but also for the better cultivation 
of scholars, without whose manifold contribu- 
tions human society languishes and degenerates 
into barbarism just as surely as when its citizens 
lack the civie virtues. 

From the historians’ point of view, education 
for democratic citizenship as envisaged by edu- 


cationists is, to say the least, not enough. Most 


teachers of college history are painfully familiar 
with the present-day ‘‘well-adjusted democratic 
citizens’’ who enter college from the lower schools: 
with the new type of functional curricula. A 
large number of them cannot read (unnecessary, 
of course, for citizenship training!), and they 
cannot write in any language (similarly unneces- 
sary!). But if they can read, they have been 
taught to read history with an eye only for ‘‘gen- 
eral trends’’ ‘‘not to bother with names, dates 
and other details’’—and, aceordingly, they have 
a shocking disregard for precise information and 
accurate expression. They have been exposed to 
a variety of glib generalizations, without learning 
the facts upon which the generalizations have 
been founded—and, therefore, they are not ex- 
posed to critical thinking. They have learned to 
‘‘solve problems,’’ or so they have been told (and 
they hold a naive belief that all social problems 
are capable of final solution)—but they betray a 
fatal inability to formulate hypotheses, to test 
data, and to arrive at conclusions solidly founded 
upon facts. But most depressing of all, they 
simply do not care! History is of no use, anyway, 
they will often say ; and they are entirely sincere. 
Neither their home nor their school has made 
them familiar with history, or given them an 
approach to the knowledge of social affairs 
wherein history is illuminating. History forms 
no part of their education for citizenship, and 
it is not treasured as an important part of a 
scholar’s education. If college teachers of history 
can do little more than deplore this low level of 
performance on the part of primary and second- 
ary schools, certainly they can avoid emulating 
it in the construction of college history curricula. 


The Centennial History of the 
National Education Association 


By EDGAR B. WESLEY 
Centennial Historian, NEA, Washington, D. C. 


Tax HISTORY OF EDUCATION has played a varying 
role as a guide to educators and as a subject for 
study in the preparation of teachers. During 
the colonial period, schools, together with their 
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objectives, curricula, and methods, were im- 
ported from Europe with few modifications. 
When the republic was launched, however, the 
task of redirecting and restructuring education 
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to fit our political and social philosophy was un- 
dertaken with zeal and eventually with a degree 
of originality. 

For several decades educators looked with re- 
spect, amounting almost to devotion, to the past 
and sought to draw from it lessons applicable to 
the American situation. Emissaries were sent 
to Europe to study its systems. Very wisely 
these educational importers made no distinction 
between comparative education and the history 
of education, seeking only to discover transfer- 
able plans and principles. Such movements and 
ideas as Lancaster’s monitorial system, Pesta- 
lozzianism, object teaching, the German gymna- 
sium and university, industrial training, infant 
schools, Herbartianism, teacher training, and the 
kindergarten were eagerly utilized in America 
in various places and periods. ‘ 

Eager, humble, and appreciative, American 
educators appropriated European ideas with en- 
thusiasm. While some rejected the class-con- 


scious, aristocratic bases of English education 
and others were skeptical of state-centered Prus- 
sian ideas, educational leaders in general seem 
to have felt the necessity of meeting American 
needs with almost any kind of idea, plan, and 


system. 

Even while educational ideas were being im- 
ported, there was a slowly rising native senti- 
ment that rejected them as being inapplicable 
to America. Soon after the Civil War, teachers 
in general and many of the leaders seem to have 
grown weary of foreign ideas. A recognition of 
the differences in the social and political environ- 
ments of Europe and America led many to lose 
interest in the history of education. Barnard’s 
failure to sense this change or his refusal to ac- 
cept it and refocus his American Journal of Edu- 
cation upon domestic and specific questions goes 
far to explain its financial failure. In fact, his 
publication became temporarily, despite its great 
and enduring merits, a sort of anachronism. In 
a sense, American teachers turned from a study 
of the history of education to the overt process 
of making educational history. 

In spite of this new preoccupation with prac- 
tical theories and operating systems, the Na- 
tional Teachers’ Association, organized in 1857, 
was keenly conscious of the dignity, if not the 
value, of the history of education. Speaker after 
speaker on the early programs prefaced a short 
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speech with a long review of the past. At Cleve- 
land in 1870, when the organization changed its 
name to the National Educational Association, 
President D. B. Hagar reviewed the history of 
the association. In 1891 W. T. Harris prepared 
a history of it, and in 1907 the NEA issued the 
‘‘Piftieth Anniversary Volume, 1857—1906.’’ In 
1950 it published Mildred Sandison Fenner’s 
‘“‘NEA History,’’ a brief account of this complex 
and vigorous organization. Volume after vol- 
ume of the Proceedings prefaces each section 
with a summary of the history of each depart- 
ment. Thus, the educators have consistently 
demonstrated a historical consciousness and are 
willing to acknowledge their obligation to, and 
dependence upon, the past. 

As the National Education Association pre- 
pares to celebrate its centennial in 1957, it has 
provided for a more inclusive and complete ac- 
count of its career. In addition to the celebra- 
tions, parades, commemorations, and publicity 
which it hopes will enhance the public’s appre- 
ciation of education, it very wisely seeks also a 
historical reappraisal of its actions and policies. 
Naturally, it is hoping for a reliable, readable, 
and comprehensive account of its place in Amer- 
ican life and education. Even so, the association 
has issued no directive to its historian and no 
specifications as to the scope, organization, or 
nature of the history. Obviously, a glorification 
of its leaders, praise of its policies, and com- 
mendations of its actions would serve no great 
purpose. A detailed account of its internal 
structure and the growth of the various depart- 
ments, however valuable and interesting to the 
few, would awaken no popular response nor ex- 
pand the educational audience. And, at the other 
extreme, the NEA does not seek to sponsor an 
inclusive history of American education. 
sibly the central concept of the kind of history 
that has been visualized can be conveyed by some 
such phrase as ‘‘The NEA in American Educa- 
tion’’ or ‘‘American Education from the NEA 
Standpoint.’’ 

Since the author of this article has assumed 
the title and obligation of Centennial Historian 
of the NEA, he has realized something of the 
weight of the responsibility. Mindful of the 
limitations of time and the dangers of overlook- 
ing pertinent and valuable materials, he seeks to 
enlist the help of a goodly number of his col- 
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leagues. Scattered over the United States there 
are scores of educators who treasure vivid rec- 
ollections of significant educational occurrences, 
who possess rare and revealing letters, who have 


diaries, clippings, and collections of data that. 


bear upon the history of our profession. These 


the author would welcome with enthusiasm and 
utilize with the caution that good taste dictates.” 
Those who are willing to help may send their 
contributions to him with the assurance that he 
will use them under such restrictions as the 
donors or lenders prescribe. 


REPORT 


Outcomes of a Special ‘Honors’ Program, 
20 Years Later 


By SIDNEY L. PRESSEY 
Ohio State University 


Over 20 YEARS AGO, the writer described 
(ScHoon, anp Society, Aug. 27, 1932) a special 
program for superior students in the College of 
Edueation, Ohio State University, developed by 
a committee of which he was chairman, and aim- 
ing especially to challenge them and enrich their 
training. Many colleges at commencement grant 
students with high average grades their degrees 
cum laude. Some institutions have ‘‘honors’’ 
programs involving selection of students of aca- 
demic promise perhaps in their sophomore year, 
and replacement thereafter of some or all the 
usual courses by seminar or library work and 
reports. The plan with which this paper is con- 
cerned also called for first selection not later 
than the end of the sophomore year and prefer- 
ably earlier; however, the selection was on the 
basis not only of a good academic record, but 
also other evidence regarding ability and per- 
sonality, such as participation in extracurricular 
activities and experience in employment. Fur- 
ther, the program was not merely academic; 
there was field work. A student might serve as 
an assistant to a school principal, as a teacher’s 
helper, a camp counselor, or playground assist- 
ant, such experience being gained during the 
first three weeks of the public-school year be- 
fore the university opened; as a part-time ac- 
tivity during the regular school year, or during 
a summer; and always before practice teaching. 

The program also required a thesis reporting 
an actual intensive study of some educational 
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problem—not simply work in the library. This 
project might emerge from the field experience 
mentioned above and, like the field work, might 
receive academic credit. The principal’s assist- 
ant might make a study of the school’s admis- 
sions procedure, or the teacher’s aid might study 
intensively some children with reading difficulty. 


These projects tended to be of high quality— 
often the equivalent of a master’s thesis prob- 


lem. It was further provided that students ad- 
mitted to the program might be excused from 
certain required courses or given extra freedoms 
in election. 

The plan was initiated in part because, in the 
middle of the depression, many graduates of the 
College of Education could not obtain positions, 
and it was hoped good students might thus be 
made better prospective teachers and schoo] su- 
perintendents recognize that probability and 
hire them. The program was therefore publi- 
cized to schoolmen. Commencement programs 
designated these students as receiving their de- 
grees ‘‘with distinction,’’ and the College Ap- 
pointments Office featured their merits to su- 
perintendents seeking teachers. The program 
got under way in 1933, had its greatest number 
graduating in 1936, but early in World War II 
was so changed (made primarily a recognition 
of good grades) that it lost its distinctive char- 
acter. The present little study simply sought 
whether, some 20 years after the program was 
started, any evidence could be found in the Ap- 
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pointments Office, which attempts to keep rece- 
ords of all graduates, that something really had 
been done for these students. As mentioned, 
there were most graduates with distinction in 
1936. And 1934 graduates were the nearest 
group without the program to use as a control. 
Records of graduates in these two years were 
therefore looked up. Most of the women were 
found to have records too incomplete to serve 
the purpose in mind; most had married. Atten- 
tion was therefore centered on the men gradu- 
ating in June and August, 1936 and 1934. Cer- 
tain data (as regarding salary) were too incom- 
plete for comparison. Most adequate seemed to 
be records on further professional training, 
which are summarized in the following table. 

It appears that each year, lacking the stimu- 
lus of such a special program, about the same 
number (five in about 130) ultimately obtained 


1934 
Men graduating without the “distinction” 
program 
Number of these later obtaining doctorate 
Men graduating in the “distinction” 
program 
Number of these laier obtaining doctorate 
Total graduating 
Total doctorates 


129 
5 


129 141 
5 10 


a doctorate. But five of the nine men in the 
special program did so—the total number for 
the class of ’36 being thus doubled as compared 
to ’34. The total situation in 1936 might have 
been somewhat more favorable than in 1934— 
but those graduating then had two more years 
for graduate work. Obtaining the doctorate is, 
of course, only a partial and special evidence 
of the value of the program. But there is surely 
the suggestion here that the special opportuni- 
ties and contacts with the faculty did stimulate 
professional interests in some of these students. 


EVENTS 


An “Indictment” of Canadian Education 


AMERICAN EDUCATORS have become inured dur- 
ing the past five years to criticisms and denuncia- 
tions of the schools. The publication of scathing 
and caustic comment about educational achieve- 
ment seems to be abating somewhat, in spite of 
the current popularity of Rudolf Flesch’s ‘‘ Why 
Johnny Can’t Read.’’ It is therefore appropri- 
ate at this time to call attention to a situation in 
a neighboring country which paralleled the period 
of educational dissatisfaction in the United States 
and which, for various reasons, has apparently 
been overlooked in domestic professional journals 
and discussions. 

In October, 1953, there was published in To- 
ronto a critical analysis of Canadian education 
under the title, ‘‘So Little for the Mind,’’ by 
Hilda Neatby, professor of history at the Univer- 
sity of Saskatchewan. Within five months, this 
book achieved four printings and was the cause 
of considerable debate in professional circles and 
in the mass media of communication. 

Those who have followed the critical writings 
in the United States will easily recognize the 
technique used by Dr. Neatby in her ‘‘indictment 
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of Canadian education.’’ Apart from her beat- 
ing the dead horses of ‘‘pedagese’’ and ‘‘gobble- 
dygook,’’ she takes potshots at university depart- 
ments of education, especially the proliferation 
of education courses, and Progressive education 
(‘‘frankly anti-intellectual,’’ ‘‘anti-cultural,’’ 
‘‘amoral’’). She exposes Canadian college stu- 
dents’ deficiencies in reading, writing, and think- 
ing ability. Although she takes issue with the 
philosophy of John Dewey and cites United 
States educators from time to time, she draws 
her ammunition from Canadian sources. Her 
documentation of 35 pages attests to the serious- 
ness with which she approached her task. 

No doubt, many will note similarities between 
Dr. Neatby’s book and the writings of Arthur 
Bestor, professor of history at the University of 
Illinois. It is good for various points of view on 
education, regardless of their merit or justice but 
which originate in serious and qualified sources, 
to be presented to the academic world, the educa- 
tional profession, and the general public. In due 
course, academic and other serious critics will 
learn to avoid sweeping generalizations and all- 
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embracing indictments and will, instead, concen- 
trate on passing objective judgments based on a 
thorough analysis of the problems they are con- 
sidering. 

Another thought comes to mind while reading 
the Neatby volume. Those concerned with Ameri- 
can education can gain more accurate perspective 
of their own controversial issues by reflecting 
upon the educational problems of neighboring 
and other foreign nations —W.W.B. 


A NEW VETERINARY DOCTORATE 
AT CORNELL 


A NEW DEGREE, Doctor of Science in Veterinary 
Medicine, has been established at Cornell Uni- 
versity, the first institution in the United States 
to offer it. The D.Sc. in V.M. will be a profes- 
sional degree for advanced study in such clin- 
ical practices as medicine, surgery, and thera- 
peutics. According to Dean William A. Hagan 
of the Veterinary College, ‘‘Specialization in 
veterinary medicine has reached a point where 
the traditional Ph.D. program no longer suffices 
for all the various types of advanced training 
that are needed.’’ 

Cornell will continue to offer a Ph.D. degree 
with a major in veterinary medicine for persons 
doing original research in such basic sciences as 
anatomy, bacteriology, physiology, and pathol- 
ogy. 

A new division of veterinary medicine in the 
Cornell Graduate School will administer the 
D.Se. in V.M. Applicants for admission must 
have graduated from an approved school of vet- 
erinary medicine at least five years previously 
and must have published papers demonstrating 
their ability for independent research. Candi- 
dates with no graduate credit beyond their 
D.V.M. degree must complete at least two years 
of full-time study for the doctor’s degree, while 
candidates with an M.S. must complete at least 
one year. 


OPPORTUNITIES TO TEACH ABROAD 


OpporTUNITIES for 300 American teachers to 
teach in other countries during the 1956-57 aca- 
demic year were announced by the Department of 
State, the Board of Foreign Scholarships, and 
the U. S. Office of Education. The positions 
available to U. 8S. teachers may be arranged on 
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an interchange basis or as a one-way teaching 
assignment to another country. This program, 
to help promote international understanding 
through education, is authorized under Public 
Law 584 (79th Congress), the Fulbright Act, 
and Public Law 402 (80th Congress) and the 
Smith-Mundt Act. 

Countries that offer opportunities for teacher 
interchange with American teachers are Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Belgium-Luxembourg, Canada, 
Germany, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, 
and the United Kingdom. Austria, Germany, 
and Belgium require foreign language ability. 

One-way teaching assignments for U. S. teach- 
ers are offered by Austria, Burma, Denmark, 
Finland, Germany, Greece, Indonesia, Italy, 
Iraq, Japan, Morocco, Netherlands, Syria, Thai- 
land, and United Kingdom Colonial Areas in 
West Indies, West, Central, and East Africa. 
Foreign language is a requirement for teachers 
going to Austria, Germany, and Italy. 

There are opportunities also for teachers of 
French to study in a special summer seminar in 
France and for teachers of the classics to study 
in a summer seminar in Italy. 

Applications for foreign-country teaching as- 
signments, either exchange or one-way, should be 
addressed to the Office of Education, U. 8. De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C., attention of the Teacher 
Programs Branch, Division of International Ed- 
ucation. The deadline for receipt of applica- 
tions is October 15, 1955. 

To qualify for a foreign teaching position un- 
der this program, one must have United States 
citizenship, a bachelor’s degree, and a minimum 
of three years’ successful teaching experience. 
More than 2,500 U. S. teachers have participated 
in this program of teaching in other countries 
since 1946. 


MILLION DOLLAR GRANT TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


THe Buuu Founpation has granted the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh $1,025,000 to encourage its 
future development along lines of the policies 
stated by the university’s Board of Trustees, 
according to an announcement made June 22. 
The grant consists of two parts: $500,000 to 
finance a wing of the new engineering building 
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now nearing completion on the Pitt campus, 
and $525,000 to the schools of the health profes- 
sions to provide facilities for clinical labora- 
tories in the new building for the health sciences. 

The trustee policy stipulated that the develop- 
ment in health sciences must be continued, but 
that other divisions must undertake a similar 
development in order to win for the university 
a position of national prominence in all its 
phases of educational service. 


The engineering grant will cover the cost of 
construction and equipment of a section of the 
new engineering building to be known as the 
Buhl-Langley Wing. It will be paid as the uni- 
versity raises matching amounts for the engi- 
neering program. The health schools grant is 
allocated for construction and equipment of the 
Buhl Clinical Laboratories in the $15,000,000 
building now being erected for the Schools of 
Medicine, Dentistry, Pharmacy, and Nursing. 





Appointments, Promotions, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Leo Black and Roy B. Minnis appointed assistant 
commissioner of education and director of adult educa- 
tion, department of education, Colorado. 

Stephen M. Corey, professor of education and execu- 
tive officer, Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School 
)xperimentation, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, will be the new dean of the college, effective 
Sept. 1. 

Harold W. Stoke, dean, Graduate School, University 
of Washington, appointed dean, Graduate School of 
Arts and Science, New York University, succeeding 
Joseph H. Park. 

Dennis McNeice Healy, acting dean, College of Lib- 
eral Arts and Sciences, Long Island University, ap- 
pointed dean. 

James A. Hart, head, department of economics, 
Creighton University (Omaha, Neb.), named dean, 
School of Business Administration, Seton Hall Uni- 
versity (South Orange, N. J.). 

Henry T. Westover and Robert T. Burcaw named 
dean of men and instructor in English, respectively, 
Albright College (Reading, Pa.). Dr. Westover also 
assumes duties as head, department of education. 

Robert Paul Ashley will succeed Arthur L. Vogel- 
back as dean, Ripon ( Wis.) College. 

Warren McKenney, professor of law, St. Mary’s 
University, appointed dean, College of Law, Univer- 
sity of Santa Clara (Calif.). 

Paul B. Anderson, former academic dean, Otterbein 
College (Westerville, Ohio), named academic dean, 
National College for Christian Workers (Kansas City, 
Mo.), effective Sept. 1. 

Norman E. Watson and Donald E. Pehlke appointed 
assistant superintendent in charge of adult and voca- 
tional education and dean of student personnel, 
respectively, Orange Coast College (Costa Mesa, 
Calif.). 

The University of Akron (Ohio) announces the fol- 
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lowing appointments: D. H. Gardner, dean of ad- 
ministration; E. D. Duryea, Jr., dean of the evening 
session and adult education division; E. H. Cherring- 
ton, Jr., director of graduate studies; Robert E. 
Strain, acting head, department of economies, effec- 
tive Sept. 1; James F. Dunlap, assistant professor of 
speech; and Priscilla A. Irving and Sydney J. Krause, 
instructors of English. Promoted to assistant profes- 
sorships were: Frank Phipps (English), Roger Kel- 
ler, Jr. (biology), Rollin M. Patton (psychology), and 
Helen Arnett (library). Richard H. Schmidt, regis- 
trar, will retire in Sept. 


John W. Graham, Jr., assistant dean, College of Sei- 
ence and Engineering, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, appointed dean of students. 

Kenneth L. Holderman and John H. Reedy, Jr., 
named assistant dean, College of Engineering and 
Architecture, and head, department of economies, re- 
spectively, Pennsylvania State University. 

Dorothy F. Snyder, associate dean of students, Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire, appointed associate dean 
of women, Ohio State University, effective Oct. 1. 


Lamar Soutter, associate professor of surgery, Bos- 
ton University’s School of Medicine, appointed asso- 
ciate dean of the school. 

Donald G. Decker, Samuel G. Gates, and Harley F. 
Glidden appointed director, department of instruction, 
chairman of the new graduate division, and chairman, 
division of the sciences, respectively, Colorado State 
College of Education (Greeley). 

Richard G,. Guilford, professor of social work, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will assume duties as professor 
of social work and director, School of Social Work, 
University of Nebraska, Sept. 1. 

Herbert W. Schooling, superintendent of schools, 
North Kansas City, Mo., appointed director, Labora- 
tory Schools, University of Chicago. 

James M. Tolbert is now director of admissions, St. 
John’s College (Annapolis, Md.). 
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H. E. Nutt, director, VanderCook College of Music 
(Chicago), named director of music, Illinois Institute 
of Technology (Chicago), effective Sept. 


J. Dan Hull and John R. Ludington appointed direc- 
tor of the instruction, organization, and services 
branch and chief, secondary schools section, respec- 
tively, U. S. Office of Education. 


Robert L. Ebel, director, State University of Iowa 
examinations service, appointed acting director of the 
university’s bureau of educational research. 


William L. Jenkins, professor of psychology, and 
John S. Tremper, associate professor of German, ap- 
pointed heads of their departments, Lehigh University 
(Bethlehem, Pa.). 


Appointments at Boston University are as follows: 
Camillo P. Merlino, chairman, department of Ro- 
mance languages, succeeding Samuel M. Waxman; 
Herbert E. Stotts and Nils Ehrenstrom, professors of 
town and country church and sociology and of ecumen- 
ies, respectively; and Gilbert M. Wilson, assistant 
professor of education. 


E. Bernice Owens appointed head of elementary edu- 
cation, Phillips University (Enid, Okla.). 


William G. Mather and Ernest H. Freund appointed 
heads, departments of sociology and of philosophy, 
respectively, Pennsylvania State University. 


Herschel G. Grose and William H. Davis promoted 
to heads, departments of chemistry and of physics, re- 
spectively, Marietta (Ohio) College. 


Gentry Crisp and George Ray named assistant pro- 
fessor of speech and English and head, department of 
speech, and associate professor of education and psy- 
chology and chairman, division of education, respec- 
tively, Taylor University (Upland, Ind.). 


James A. Hulbert, director, U. S. Information Serv- 
ice Libraries in France, appointed head librarian, 
Atlanta (Ga.) University. 


Arthur Bestor, professor of history, University of 
Illinois, named Harmsworth Professor of American 
History, Oxford University, England, for 1956-57. 


Herbert C. Hunsaker, formerly dean and director, 
Cleveland (Ohio) College, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, will become professor of adult education and 
assistant director, division of adult education, Purdue 
University (Lafayette, Ind.), effective Sept. 1. 





CONSULTING ASSIGNMENTS secured with 
colleges and universities for distinguished educa- 
tors and administrators. Write ScHooLt AND So- 
cieTy, Dept. 8-20, 1834 B’Way, New York 23, 
ms 
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Joha Lester Buford, superintendent, Mount Vernon, 
Ill, schools, appointed the 94th president, National 
Education Association. Paul Street, director of re- 
gional services, Northern Illinois State College (De- 
Kalb), will serve as director, Centennial Celebiation 
of the NEA, effective Sept. 1. The organization will 
observe its 100th anniversary in 1957. 

Anna L. Rose Hawkes, former dean of students, Mills 
College (Oakland, Calif.), elected president, American 
Association of University Women. 

Ralph F. Fuchs, professor of law, Indiana Univer- 
sity, will sueceed the late Ralph E. Himstead as gen- 
eral secretary, American Association of University 
Professors. i 

Douglas Rugh, chairman, department of education 
and psychology, Teachers College of Connecticut (New 
Britain), granted a one-year leave of absence to serve 
as teacher training officer, United Nations for Arab 
Refugees from Palestine. Dr. Rugh will join with 
Arab educational leaders in establishing training cen- 
ters in Jerusalem and Noblus, Jordan. 

George H. Fern, associate director, education depart- 
ment, National Association of Manufacturers, ap- 
pointed director to succeed F. Kenneth Brasted. 

George W. Stone, professor of English, the George 
Washington University (Washington, D. C.), named 
associate secretary, Modern Languages Association, 
effective Sept. 1. His duties include the editing of 
PMLA. Dr. Stone also will become professor of Eng- 
lish literature and drama, New York University. 

Bradford D. Ansley, director of public relations, 
Emory University (Ga.), elected president for 
1955-56, American College Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

J. E. Wallace Wallin is the recipient of the 1955 
Meritorious Service Award from Augustana College 
(Rock Island, Ill.) which was issued partly in reecogni- 
tion of the fact that, nearly an octogenarian, he has 
published two books within a few weeks of each other: 
“The Education of Mentally Handicapped Children” 
and “The Odyssey of a Psychologist.” Dr. Wallin has 
established two awards to be presented annually to 
students of highest distinction in clinical psychology, 
special education, and mental hygiene at Upsala Col- 
lege (East Orange, N. J.) and Augustana College. 


Recent Deaths 

William Creighton Graham, 67, principal emeritus, 
United College, Winnipeg, Canada, July 31. 

The Rev. Maxwell MacOdrum, 54, president, Carle- 
ton College, Ottawa, Canada, Aug. 1. 

Roderick H. Light, 57, director, Rutgers University’s 
extension program since 1947, Aug. 6. 

Dorothy L. Book, 52, dean, School of Social Work, 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill, Mass.), Aug. 9. 
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Aids to Corporate Support of Higher Education: 
Methods of Helping the Colleges and Universities. 
Pp. 24. Council for Financial Aid to Education. 
New York 17. 10 cents; quantity rates. 


ALIGHIERI, DANTE, The Divine Comedy, edited 
by Thomas G. Bergin, pp. 112, 95 cents; BORDIN, 
EDWARD &., Psychological Counseling, pp. 409, 
$5.00; STUART, GRAHAM, Latin America and 
the United States, pp. 493, illustrated; WRIGHT, 
QUINCY, The Study of International Relations, 
pp. 642, $6.75. Appleton-Century-Crofts, New 
York 1. All 1955 editions. 

e 


ALMY, MILLIE, Child Development, pp. 490, $4.50; 
YAUCH, WILBUR A., MARTIN H. BARTELS, 
and EMMET MORRIS, The Beginning Teacher, 
pp. 339, $3.50. Henry Holt and Co., New York 17. 
1955 editions. 

» 

BAKER, MELVIN C., Foundations of John Dewey’s 
Educational Theory, pp. 214, 1955, $3.50; Basic 
Facts about the United Nations, 11th edition, pp. 44, 
15 cents; BAUER, RONALD C., Cases in College 
Administration, pp. 213, 1955, $4.50; COREY, FAY 
L., Values of Future Teachers: A Study of Atti- 
tudes Toward Contemporary Issues, pp. 146, 1955, 
$3.50; Unesco: Interrelations of Culture: Their 
Contributions to International Understanding, pp. 
387, 1955, $2.50; Uneseo: International Yearbook 
of Education, 1954, pp. 409, 1954, $3.00; LEWIS, 
NAPHTALI, anp MEYER REINHOLD (edi- 
tors), Roman Civilization, pp. 652, vol. 2, 1955, 
$7.50; BRAITHWAITE, JOHN M., anp ED- 
WARD J. KING, Unesco: Multiple-Class Teach- 
ing: Educational Studies and Documents, pp. 42, 
1955, 40 cents; The Out-of-School Education of 
Young People for Social Responsibility, pp. 26, 
1955, 20 eents; PASSOW, A. HARRY, et al., Plan- 
ning for Talented Youth, pp. 84, 1955, $1.00; A 
Policy for Skilled Manpower, pp. 299, 1955; 
STOETZEL, JEAN, Unesco: Without the Chrysan- 
themum and the Sword: A Study of the Attitudes 
of Youth in Post-War Japan, pp. 334, 1955, $4.00; 
Unesco: Teaching Abroad, pp. 80, 1955; Unesco: 
Vacations Abroad: Courses, Study Tours, Work 
Camps, pp. 179, 1955, 75 cents; ZIEGFELD, ED- 
WIN (editor), Unesco: Education and Art: A 
Symposium, pp. 129, 1954. $5.50. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York 27. 

a 


BALDWIN, ALFRED L., Behavior and Development 
in Childhood, pp. 619, $6.25; BRAMELD, THEO- 
DORE, Philosophies of Education, pp. 446, $4.50; 
GARRISON, NOBLE L., The Improvement of 
Teaching: A Two-Fold Approach, pp. 461, $4.50; 
USEEM, JOHN, ann RUTH H. USEEM, The 
Western-Educated Man in India, pp. 237, $3.00. 
Dryden Press, New York 19. All 1955 editions. 
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BAUER, W. W., ann DONALD A. DUKELOW, 
What You Should Know about Smoking and Drink- 
ing, pp. 40, 50 cents; NORTHWAY, MARY L., 
What is Popularity?, pp. 48, 50 cents each; quantity 
rates. Science Research Associates, Chicago 10, Ill. 
1955 editions. 


BEATLEY, BANCROFT. Another Look at Women’s 
Education. Pp. 97. Simmons College, Boston 15. 
1955. $2.00. 

a 

BETTINGER, HOYLAND, Television Techniques, 
revised by SOL CORNBERG, $5.00; KELLER, 
FRANKLIN J., The Comprehensive High School, 
pp. 302, $4.00; KOOS, LEONARD V., Junior High 
School Trends, pp. 171, $2.50; WALLIN, J. E. W., 
Education of Mentally Handicapped Children, pp. 
485, illustrated, $4.50; WILLEY, ROY D., anp 
DEAN C. ANDREW, Modern Methods and Tech- 
niques in Guidance, pp. 653, $5.00. Harper Bros., 
New York 16. All 1955 editions. 


a 
BROOKOVER, WILBUR B., et al. A Sociology of 
Education. Pp. 436. American Book Co., New 
York 3. 1955. $4.75. 


BUNCHE, JANE, Musical Instruments, pp. 48; 
LINDQUIST, WILLIS, Discoveries and Explorers, 
pp. 48; SCHULTZ, LUCILE, et al., Train Stamps, 
pp. 48; SHAPIRO, IRWIN (adapter), Davy 
Crockett, pp. 32; SOIFER, MARGARET, Early 
Man, pp. 48; WHITE, TERRY (adapter), Gul- 
liver’s Travels, by Jonathan Swift, pp. 48; WHITE, 
TERRY (adapter), Treasure Island, by Robert L. 
Stevenson, pp. 48. All Golden Stamp Books, 1955 
editions, 50 cents each. Simon and Schuster, New 
York 20. 

e 

BURY, J. B. The Idea of Progress: An Inquiry into 
its Origin and Growth. Pp. 357. Dover Publica- 
tions, New York 19. 1955. Cloth, $3.95; paper, 
$1.85. 

2 

BUTLER, FRANCELIA. Cancer Through the Ages: 
The Evolution of Hope. Pp. 147. Virginia Press, 
Fairfax, Va. 1955. $1.00. 

° 


BUTTS, R. FREEMAN, A Cultural History of West- 
ern Education: Its Social and Intellectual Founda- 
tions, second edition, pp. 645, $6.50; HURLOCK, 
ELIZABETH B., Adolescent Development, second 
edition, pp. 590, $6.00; KEMPFER, HOMER, 
Adult Education, pp. 433, $5.50. MeGraw-Hill 
Book Co., New York 36. All 1955 editions. 


CAUSEY, OSCAR &., anp ALBERT J. KINGSTON, 
JR. (editors). Evaluating College Reading Pro- 
grams: The Fourth Yearbook of the Southwest 
Reading Conference for Colleges and Universities. 
Pp. 125. Texas Christian University Press, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 1955. $2.25. 


CLARK, LEADIE M., Walt Whitman’s Concept of 
the American Common Man, pp. 178, $3.75; 
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SMITH, WILLIAM A., Ancient Education, pp. 
309, $3.75. Philosophical Library, New York 16. 
1955 editions. 
e 
Education in Japan: A Graphic Presentation, pp. 62, 
1954; Local Educational Expenditures, 1952-53, 
and Basic Statistics of Education, 1954-55, pp. 
127, 1955. Ministry of Education, Tokyo, Japan. 
* 


HARWOOD, E. C. How to Invest Wisely. Pp. 112. 

Ben Franklin Press, Pittsfield, Mass. 1955. $1.00. 
° 

Invitational Conference on Testing Problems. Pp. 
135. Educational Testing Service, Princeton, N. J. 
1954. $1.00. 

. 

WELLS, WILLIAM F. Airborne Contagion and Air 
Hygiene. Pp. 423. Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Mass. 1955. $6.00. 

@ 

WITTICH, WALTER A. (editor), anD GERTIE L. 
HANSON. Educators Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts 
and Transcriptions. Pp. 144. Educators Progress 
Service, Randolph, Wise. 1955. $4.75. 

e 

WYCKOFF, D. CAMPBELL. The Task of Chris- 
tian Education. Pp. 172. Westminster Press, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 1955. $2.75. 

; * 

YAFFE, PAUL. It Takes All Kinds. Pp. 32. Illus- 
trated by William O. Steinmetz. Metropolitan 
School Study Council, New York. 1955. 60 cents. 








GREATER PURCHASING POWER.... 
during retirement years 


That’s the purpose of the new TIAA-CREF 


combined annuity plan. 


The unique CREF variable annuity is based 
upon common stocks; it will pay more annuity 
dollars when common stock prices and earnings 
are high—usually, when the cost of living is high. 
The accompanying TIAA annuity pays a level 
number of dollars regardless of economic trends— 
giving greater purchasing power when the cost of 
living is low. This balanced system tends to hedge 
against both inflation and deflation. 


Any employee of a college or university is eli- 
gible. Write for details; we employ no agents. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
== 9 «== 
COLLEGE RETIREMENT 
EQUITIES FUND 
522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 








An exciting tour of 
five ancient cultures 
with UNESCO 


experts as guides 


CHANGE 


Originally prepared by UNESCO 
and edited by MARGARET MEAD 


A provocative and authorita- 
tive study of Burma, Greece, 
the Palau Islands, Nigeria, and 
the Spanish Americans of New 
Mexico, showing the impact of 
Western technical advances on 
old and traditional ways of life 
in family relationships, child- 
birth and care, group customs, 
religion, and earning a living. 

Now for the first time avail- 
able in a 50¢ Mentor edition 
published by the New Amer- 
ican Library of World Litera- 
ture, Inc., leading publishers 
of mass-distributed paper- 
bound books. 


Order through 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
1834 Broadway 


New York 23, N. Y. 

















FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


ge sen, 
\" College 


University 






Secondary 
Elementary 


BRYANT TEACHERS BUREAU 
711-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
Walnut and Juniper St., 

PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 
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